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Monday, April 9th, 1855. 

LIEUT-COL. LARCOM, F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

John T. Gilbert, Esq. ; John Edward Walsh, LL. D. ; and 
John Ringland, Esq., were elected Members of the Academy. 



On the recommendation of the Council, it was 

I. Resolved, — That the Resolutions adopted by the Aca- 
demy on the 30th of November, 1854, are not intended to 
limit the right of the Members of the Academy to vote for 
any name appearing on the Balloting List prepared by the 
Council ; but to record the deliberate opinion of the Academy, 
that it is expedient that a Member of each Committee should 
be removed annually, in the manner which those Resolutions 
recommend. 

II. That the Treasurer be authorized to sell out of the 
Funds a sum not exceeding £500 of Stock, in order to meet 
the expenditure of moving into the present house. 



Professor Graves, D.D., read the second part of his Paper 
on the Ogham Notes in the St. Gall MS. of Priscian. 

" In the Library of St. Gall in Switzerland is preserved a 
manuscript of Priscian, written in an Irish hand and full of 
glosses, both interlinear and marginal, in the Irish language. 
Several of the marginal glosses are in the Ogham character, 
and on account of their great antiquity deserve a special notice. 
I had been for some time aware of their existence, and my 
curiosity respecting them had been excited by seeing a fac- 
simile of one of them in Dr. Keller's Memoir on the Irish Manu- 
scripts extant in Swiss Libraries. But it was not till I had 
been put in possession of trustworthy copies of them, made by 
Dr. Todd, that I thought it worth my while to attempt to 
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decipher them, or to speculate concerning their age. For the 
conduct of this inquiry I found abundant materials in the 
Grammatica Celtica of Professor Zeuss. In his introduction 
he has described the MS. minutely ; in the body of his work 
he has quoted a vast number of the glosses; and in an Ap- 
pendix he has exhibited a considerable portion of the text of 
the MS., together with all the interlinear glosses pertaining to 
it. He has, moreover, given the readings of the simpler 
Oghams, and to some extent discussed the question relative to 
the date of the MS. On this lattter point, however, he has not 
arrived at definite conclusions. He seems rather to incline to 
the notion, that the MS. was written by an Irish scribe on the 
Continent ; and he does not dispute the dictum of Haenel, who 
refers it to the eighth century. 

" Before I proceed to read and translate the Oghams 
themselves, I must state that they form a part of the general 
body of the glosses ; they were written at the same time, by 
the same person, and with the same objects. The glosso- 
grapher, as was usual with Irish scribes, made occasional me- 
moranda in the margin, noting how his work progressed, and 
occasionally referring to circumstances which occurred as he 
was actually writing. A few of these relate to the nature of 
the text, as, Sude qui legat difficilis est ista pagina. Many 
are ejaculations, or prayers for a blessing on the scribe's 
work, as Fave Brigita ; Sancta Brigita adjuva scriptorem 
istius artis (the Ars Grammatica of Priscian) ; In nomine 
Almi Patricii; In nomine Sancti Diormitii. The saints in- 
voked in this way are only Irish ones. Occasionally the scribe 
complains of his writing materials. Thus, lp gann membnum 
(the vellum is scanty) ; lp ccma an bub (the ink is thin) ; or 
complains of his health, as, uch mo chimb a noib ingen (alas, 
my chest, O holy Virgin !). But the following memoranda 
are important as they furnish means to determine the date 
of the MS. 

" 1. A gloss at p. 157 : Hucusque Calvus Patricii depinxit, 
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showing that the name of one of the scribes employed on 
the work was Maelpatraic, of which Calvus Patricii, the ton- 
sured (servant) of Patrick, is a literal translation. In like 
manner, Maelsuthain, the spiritual adviser of Brian Boroimhe, 
signed his name as Calvus Perennis in the Book of Armagh. 
The Irish Annals mention several persons of this name, which 
was common in the ninth and tenth centuries ; and two of them 
are actually said to have been scribes. Maelpatraic, son of 
Finnchu, bishop, scribe, and anchorite, and abbot elect of Ar- 
magh, died a.d. 861. Another Maelpatraic, scribe, wise man, 
and abbot of Treoit (Trevet in the county of Meath), died 
a.d. 885. Persons of the same name, abbots of Monaster- 
boice, Clonmacnoise, and Slane, are also mentioned as having 
died in the years 875, 883, and 886. 

" 2. At p. 194, marg. inf., we find, ooinip TTlattooc t>nn .t. 
meippe -\ Choipbbpe, i. e. of Inis Maedhoc are we, i.e. myself 
and Coirpre. This gloss has caused some perplexity to Pro- 
fessor Zeuss, who was not aware that the island here spoken of 
was named after the celebrated Irish saint, Maedhoc of Ferns. 
It is in the lake of Templeport, in the county of Leitrim, and 
retains its name to the present day. We learn from this gloss 
the exact district in Ireland from which the writer came. The 
Coirpre here mentioned may possibly have been Coirpre Crom, 
Bishop of Clonmacnoise, who died a. d. 889. But the name 
was so common a one that little weight can be attached to 
the conjecture. 

" 3. There is another marginal note unfortunately imper- 
fect, of which just enough remains to show that this transcript 
of Priscian was made under the superintendence of a person 
named Maelbriget. This note is as follows : — : : : onchap pa- 
cpic i bpig. ap maelbpigcae namba olcc a mernna ppimm : : : : 
pcpibunt) po pcpibat) in Oul po. The sentence is incomplete, 
but it plainly amounts to a prayer addressed to St. Patrick 
and St. Bridget, that Maelbridget may not be dissatisfied 
with the scribe's performance. Maelbrighde was a very com- 
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mon name amongst ecclesiastics in the ninth, tenth, and ele- 
venth centuries. M. Bishop of Slane, died a. d. 874. M. 
Abbot of Clonmacnoise, a.d. 888. M. Comorb of Patrick, a.d. 
889. M. son of Tornan, became Bishop of Armagh, a. d. 
885, and died at an advanced age, a. d. 926. 

"4. At p. 112, the following quatrain is written in the 
margin : — 

lp achen in gaich mnochc, 
pa puarna paipcae pmopolc. 
Ni dgop peime mopa minn 
Donb laecfipaio lamn oa Lochlwo. 

Of which the following is a translation : 

Bitter is the wind to night, 

To ruffle the white crest of the sea. 

Long and smooth voyages are not accomplished 

By the fierce warriors from Lochlinn. 

" The mind of the writer was evidently full of the ravages 
of the Danes who plundered all the great ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments of Ireland during the ninth century. The Annals 
record that Clonmacnoise, and many other ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments, were plundered and burned by the Danes under 
Turgesius in the year 843 ; Armagh experienced a like fate 
in the years 831, 839, 850, 867, 893. 

" 5. The gloss Ruaiopi abepc, p. , probably furnishes 
us with the means of fixing the actual year in which the MS. 
was written. For we learn from the Annals of the Four 
Masters, at the year 874, that Huaidhri, son of Morminn, King 
of Britain (i. e. Wales), came to Ireland to shun the Danes. 
Such an event was very likely to be noticed by a scribe, parti- 
cularly if it happened that the monarch came to the place 
where he was. 

" According to the Welsh Chronicles, thisRuaidhri, called 
by the Welsh Rodric Mawr, son of Mervyn the Freckled, was 
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killed by the Saxons in the year 876. The Annals of Ulster 
record this event at the year 877. 

" From what has been said we may safely conclude that 
the MS. was written in Ireland towards the close of the ninth 
century ; and the style of the writing as compared with that 
of the Book of Armagh, written in the beginning of the same 
century, fully confirms this inference. 

" Having now established the date of the Oghams, let us 
proceed to describe them. 

" They are as follows : — 

"I. Page 50, marg.inf. — feriacai hodie. — This marked 
the 4th of October, which, as we learn from the Martyrology 
of Marianus Gormanus, was kept in the Irish as well as in 
other Churches, as the anniversary of the Caius, or Gaius, and 
Crispus, mentioned 1 Cor. i. 14. 

" II. Page 70, marg. sup.— pel mcmcaiN— i. e. the Fes- 
tival of St. Martin of Tours, kept on the llth of November. 
St. Martin, as the supposed uncle of St. Patrick, was specially 
honoured in Ireland. Churches were dedicated to him, and 
the name is preserved in those of parishes and townlands to 
this day. 

"III. Page 170, marg. sup.— miNChaSC— i. e. Pascha 
minor, or Low Sunday. The word is still in vernacular use. 
This Ogham has been slightly mutilated in the binding of the 
MS., but enough remains to make the reading certain. 

" IV. V. VI. Pages 193, 194, 195, marg. sup COSanc 

— i. e. Corrige. The word is not to be found in the diction- 
aries ; but there can be no doubt as to its meaning. We have 
at p. 90, ol apcogapci as a gloss on the Latin quod sit emen- 
dandum. 

" VII. Page 195, marg. sup.— aSCOSORC 1NSO — i. e. Hoc 
est corrigendum. Compare the gloss just referred to : also, ni 
aeOpapchi mpo (gl. minime hoc est adhibendum) ; also a gloss in 
the Wurtzburgh MS. of St. Paul's Epistles, cib apbenci ppi 
pin cpa (gl. quitl ergo fiutres ? i. e. quid faciendum in hoc ergo). 
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The scribe has used the character called eamhancoll to stand 
for the letters pc in apcosape. According to the Uraicept it 
is properly used to denote x, which is equivalent to cs : but 
Irish scribes sometimes put sc for the Latin #, e. g. ascella for 
axilla ; Mascimin for Maximin. The present mode of writing 
is thus easily explained. 

"VIII. Page 204, marg. sup — t-acheiTCC— The same 
word occurs in the ordinary character at p. 189. I cannot pro- 
nounce any positive opinion as to its signification. Professor 
Zeuss understands it to mean at the third hour, and refers to a 
gloss cepcia hopa, at the bottom of p. 212. But this explanation 
leaves the aspiration of the c unaccounted for. In Cormac's 
Glossary we find a word lachoipc, so little differing in ortho- 
graphy that it may be equivalent to the one before us. 

" Laichoipc .1. Laich ope .1. laich po n-opc .1. ol copmae. 

" Laichoipc, i. e. from laich, champion, and ope, it over- 
comes, i. e. drinking ale. 

" It seems unlikely that this is the true interpretation of 
the Ogham word, though it might possibly be a gloss on some 
such word as ebrietas or crapula. 

" At the commencement of each of these Ogham notes the 
following mark occurs : -^. It is used in the Books of 
Leinster, Lecan, and Ballymote ; and generally in Irish MSS., 
where specimens of Ogham writing are introduced. On a 
large silver brooch in the Museum of the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety, it is used both to mark the beginning of each line of 
Ogham writing, and to separate names from one another. In 
the Ogham, No. VII., a point is used for this purpose between 
the words cogapc and mpo. There is also a point at the end 
of No. I. In Ogham inscriptions occurring on monuments I 
have met with indubitable instances of stops employed to se- 
parate words. But the difficulty of distinguishing between 
natural and artificial marks ought to make us careful not to 
pronounce too positively in cases of this kind. 

" It is to be observed that the diphthongs occurring in these 
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Oghams are written in full, instead ofbeing represented by the 
poppectoha, which are said to have been invented for the pur- 
pose. 

" In concluding my notice of these Oghams, I must remark, 
that they furnish an unanswerable proof that the Ogham cha- 
racter was in use amongst Irish ecclesiastics in the Middle 
Ages. That Clonmacnoise was a distinguished seat of Ogham 
lore is proved by the following stanzas, occurring at the be- 
ginning of an ancient poem on the families buried in that 
cemetery : — 

Cafcaip Ciapan Cluain true noip, 
baile opu6epolup t»eapsp6ip. 
Oo cpil pfgpaige ap buan blag 
Sluai§ pan picbaile ppuicglan. 

Ctcdic uaiple Cloinoe Cumb 
pdn pelig lecaio, leapg&uinO. 
Snaiom r\6 cpaeb 6p gac colainb 
Ocap ainm caerti ceapc 0501m. 

That is, 

Clonmacnoise is the city of Ciaran, 

A place of bright dews and red roses. 

Of the race of kings of lasting fame 

There is a host beneath the peaceful sacred place. 

The nobles of the Clann Cuinn lie 
Beneath the flagged, brown, sloping cemetery. 
A knot or branch (craobh) over each body, 
And a correct Ogham name. 

" My attention was pointed to this poem by Mr. Eugene 
Curry, who found it in a MS. in the Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford, marked Rawlinson, 406, at fol. 7- 

" The truth of the statement here made is confirmed by the 
discovery, at Clonmacnoise, of a tombstone bearing the name 
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Colmcm in the Irish character, with the word bochc [poor] 
written under it in Ogham. I doubt whether this tombstone 
is still to be found. My information respecting it is derived 
from Dr. Petrie, who furnished me with a drawing of the mo- 
nument made by him several years ago. Since then many of 
the monuments have been broken, buried, or removed to other 
churchyards in the neighbourhood." 



Rev. Robert Carmichael, F.T.C.D., read a Paper on La- 
place's Equation and the Calculus of Quaternions. 

"Early in the year 1852 it accidentally suggested itself 
that the celebrated Equation of Laplace's Functions, which 
had hitherto, for all practical purposes, baffled the powers of 
ordinary analysis, might possibly be solved with simplicity, and 
in a form admitting of useful application, by the new method 
of analysis discovered by Sir William Hamilton. The results 
of the investigation thus set on foot were published in the 
' Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal,' February, 
1852. 

" To one starting with the simpler equation, 

j%u+ij;u-o, 

the solution of which was known to be 

£7= 4> (x + iy) + ¥ (x - iy), 

where t* = - 1, it seemed probable that the solution of the 

higher equation, 

DlV+B* y V+DlV=0, 

should be susceptible of deduction by the employment of two 
imaginaries i and j, governed by the laws 

I s = -1, / = -l, ij = -ji- 
The integral thus deduced appeared to be 

V= <J> (a + iz, y +jz) + ¥ (x - iz, y -jz). 
Unable to interpret this form, and impressed with the convic- 
tion that, to render the solution, if true, of any value, such in- 



